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|us the organization of our courts prevents the 
| correction of any error, either in law, or in fact, 
| by a superior tribunal. But everywhere it is mat- 


Argument against Capital Punishment. 
BY HON, EDWARD LIVINGSTON, 
( Continued. ) 

History presents to us the magic glass on which, 
by looking at past, we may discern future events. 
It is folly not to read; it is perversity not to fol- 
iow its lessons, If the hemlock had not been 
brewed for felons in Athens, would the fatal cup 
have been drained by Socrates? If the people 
had not been familiarized to scenes of judicial 


homicide, would France or England have been. 
disgraced by the useless murder of Louis or of. 


Charles? If the punishment of death had not | 
been sanctioned by the ordinary laws of those, 
kingdoms, would the one have been deluged with , 
the blood of innocence, of worth, of patriotism, | 
and science, in her revolution? Would the best | 
and noblest lives of the other have been lost on 

the scaffold, in her civil broils? Would her love- | 
ly and calumniated queen, the virtuous Males- | 
herbes, the learned Condorcet—would religion, | 
personified in the pious ministers of the altar, 

courage and honor, in the host of high-minded | 
nobles, and science, in its worthy representative, | 
Lavoisier—would the daily hecatomb of loyalty 
and worth,—would all have been immolated by 
the stroke of the guillotine; or Russell and Sidney, 
and the long succession of victims of party and 
tyranny, by the axe? The fires of Smithfield 
would not have blazed, nor, after the lapse of 
ages, should we yet shudder at the name of St. 
Bartholomew, if the ordinary ecclesiastical law 
had not usurped the attributes of divine ven- 
geance, and hy the sacreligiqus and.absurd doc- 
trine, that offences against the Deity were to be 
punished with death, given a pretext to those atro- 
cities. Nor, in the awful and mysterious scene | 
on Mount Calvary, would that agony have been | 
inflicted, if by the daily sight of the eross, as an_ 
instrument of justice, the Jews had not been pre-_ 
pared to make it one of their sacreligious rage. | 
But there is no end of the examples which crowd | 
upon the memory, to shew the length to which the | 
exercise of this power, by the law, has carried the 

dreadful abuse of it, under the semblance of jus- 

tice. Every nation has wept over the graves of 
patriots, eroes, and martyrs, sacrificed by its own | 
tury. Every age has had its annals of blood. 

But not to resort to the danger of the examples | 
ia times of trouble and dissension, advert once 
wore to that which was formerly urged, and to, 
which I must again hereafter return—that which 
attends its regular practice in peace—the irreme- 
diate nature of this punishment, when error, pop- 
ular prejudice, or false or mistaken testimony, 
has caused its infliction to be ordered upon the 
innocent, —a case by no means o! so rare oceur- 
rence as may be imagined. lt is not inteaded to 
enter into a detail of those which | have myself 
collected; they are not few, although they must 
necessarily bear a small proportion to those which 
were not within my reach. The author ef a book* 
of high authority, on evidence, has brought te- 
gether several cases which are well authenticated. 
In France, in the short space of one year, | have 
gathered from the public papers that seven cases 
occurred, in which persons condemned to death 
by the primary courts and assizes, have heen ac- 
quitted by the sentence of a superior tribunal, on 
a reversal of the sentence.— In other states of 
our Urion, these cases are not common, With 








* Phillips on Evidence, (Appendix. ) 
+ Is not this a striking lesson to teach us the necessity | 
of providing the means of correcting error in criminal as | 


| science of the jaror and the severity of the law, 
|when your punishments are such only as admit of 
‘remission when they have been found to be un- 


| ter of surprise that any cases should be discover- |justly imposed. 


|ed of these fatal mistakes. The unfortunate sub- 
|jects of them are, for the most part, friendless: 
| generally their lives must have been vicious, or 
| suspicion would not have fastened on them; and 
|men of good character sometimes think it disrep- 
utable to show an interest for such men, or to ex- 
amine critically into the circumstances of their 
case, 
they have any,—-friends they have none. They 
are condemned—executed—forgotter; and in a 
few days it would seem that the same earth which 
covered their bodies has buried all remembrance 
of them, and all doubts of their innocence or 
guilt. It is, then, not unreasonable to suppose, 
that many more such cases have existed than 


those that have fortuitously been brought to light.* | 


Would you retain a punishment that, in the com- 
mon course of events, must be irremediably in- 
flicted, at times on the innocent, even if it secur- 
ed the punishment of the guilty? But that is far 
from being the effect. While you cannot, in par- 
ticular cases, avoid its falling upon innocence, 
that very cause, from the imperfection of all tes- 
timony, will make it more favorable to the escape 
of the guilty; and the maxim,t so often quote 
on this occasion, will no longer be perverted in 
order to effect a compromise between the con- 





* Let me give the substance of this objection to capi- 
tal punishment in the words of a man te whom the sci- 
ence of legislation owes the great attention that is now 
paid to its true principles, and to whom statues would 
be raised if the benefactors of mankind were as much 
honored as the oppressors of nations:—* The same ob- 
jection,” he says, ** lies against alt afflictive penalties, 
that they cannot be remedied, but ‘hey may be compen- 
sated. For death alone there is no resource. There is 
no man, ever so little versed in criminal procedure, who 
does not fee! a kind of terror, when he thinks on how 
slight a circumstance the life of a man under accusation 
for a capital crime depends, and who does not recollect 
instances in which individuals have owed their lives to 
some extraoidinary circumstance, accidentally brought to 
light at the critical moment of danger. The chances of 
danger are, without doubt, very different, according to 
the different systems of procedure; but are there any ju- 
dicrary forms, which can guard, in perfect security, against 
the snares of falsehood and the illusions of error? No! 
absolute security is a point of perfection which may be 
approached much nearer than has yet been done without 
reaching it; for witnesses may deceive, or be deceived: 
the number of those who testify to the same fact is not 
ao infallible safeguard; and as to proofs which are drawn 
from circumstantial facts—cireumstances the most con- 
clusive, in appearance—those which it would seem im- 
possible to explain, but on the supposition of guilt—even 
these may be the effect of chance, or of preconcerted 
circumstances, arranged by interested persons. The only 
proof which would appear to biing complete conviction, 
the free confession of the accused, besides its being very 


rare, does not always give absolute certainty; since men | 


have been found, as in the case of witcheraft, to confess 


themselves guilty of a crime that it was impossible to | 


commit. Those are not imaginary alarms, drawn from 
simple possibilities; there are no criminal records that 
do not present examples of these fatal mistakes, and 
those which, by a concurrence of singular events, have 
become known, give us reason to suspect many innocent 
victims unknown. It may even be observed, that the 
cases in which the word evidence is frequently used, are 
those in which the testimony is most doubtful. Wien the 
alleged crime is one of those which excites the most an- 
tipathy, or heightens the spirit of party, the witnesees 
unconrciously become accusers; they are no more than 
the echoes of public clamor: the fermentation increases 
by its own action, and it is no longer permitted to doubt. 
It was a frenzy of this kind which first seized the people. 
and was afterwards communicated to the judges, in the 


lunfortunate affair of Calas.’"—Benruam's Theory of 


Rewards and Punishments. — 
+ That it is better ten guilty should escape than one 


They are deserted by their connections, if 


| Other arguments, not less foreible,—other au- 
‘thorities, equally respectable,—might be adduced 
‘to show the ill effects of this species of punish- 
‘ment; but the many tepics that are still before 
|me, in this report, oblige me te pursue this one 
| no farther than to inquire, what good can be ex- 
pected, or what present advantage is derived, 
from retaining this punishment? Our legislation 
| surrended it without a struggle, in all cases, at 
first, but murder, attempt to murder, rape, and 
|servile insurrection; and afterwards extended it 
|to a species of aggravated burglary.* Now, as 
these cases are those only in which it has been 
deemed expedient to retain this punishment,—es 
it has been abandoned in all others,—the serious 
inquiry presents itself, why i was retained in 
| these, or why abandoned in the others? Its inet- 
ficiency, or some of the other objections to it, 
| must have been apparent in all the other nemer- 
ous offences in which it has been dispensed with, 
or it would certainly have been retained, or re- 
stored. Taking this acknowledged inefficiency, 
in the numerous cases, for the basis of the argu- 
ment, let us inquire whether there is anything 
which makes it peculiarly adapted to the enumer- 
ated crimes, which it is unjust or inexpedient to 
apply to any of the others?) We have three modes 
of discovering the truth on this subject: by reas- 
oning from the general effects of particular mo- 
tives on human actions; by anslogy, or judging 
from the effeets in one case to the probable effeets 
in anothor; of by experience of the effect on the 
particular case. The general reasoning upon the 
justice and efficacy of the punishment will not be 
|repeated here, but it is referred to as heing con- 
clusive as to al! offences, and admitting of no ex- 
ceptions that would apply to murder, or either of 
the three other cases in which our laws infliet it. 
It we reason from analogy, we should say the on- 
ly argument ever used in favor of death as a pun- 
ishment is, that the awful example it presents wil! 
deter from the commission of the offence; but by 
‘your abandonment of it in all cases but these, 
|you acknowledge it has no efficacy there. Anal- 
logy, therefore, would lead us to the conclusion, 
|that if it was useless in the many cases, it would 
be so in the few. But it is acknowledged that no 
lanalogy, or any other mode of reasoning,—no 
itheory, however plausible,—ought to influence, 
{when ‘contradicted by experience. You have 
itried this remedy, and found it ineffectual! The 
‘crimes to which you have applied it are de- 
| creasing, in number and atrocity, under its influ- 
‘ence! If so, it would be imprudent to make any 
change, even under the most favorable prospects 
| that the new system would be equally efficient.— 

















' - 

* Act of March, 1818, (sect. 3;)—breaking into a 
dwelling-house in the night time, with intent to stea!, 
etc. So far this crime was already punishable, the act of 


1805. The severe punishment of death is added, if any 
person was lawfully within the house, and if the offender 
was armed with a dungerous weapon; or if he armed bim- 


self in the house, or made an assault on the person then 
being in the house lawfully. 


If the eceupier of the 
house was not 


there dawfully, the offeuder escapes 


death! Whata circumstance on which to hang the lile ot 
aman! If the tenant hasa good lease, jie rovber is 
hanged; if he is an intruder, he escapes «: Again, 
if the robber meets nobody in the house, eals ten 
thousand dollars, he enly suffers imprise: nc tf he 
{sees a servant, and shakes his fist at hom. oged, 


| although he should steal nothing. If he breaks in with- 
| out weapons, and rifles the house of ali its contents, he 


well as in civil cases--of protecting life and liberty as|innocent suffer, is invariably given to the jury as a| i= imprisoned only; if he finds a fowling-piece, and car- 


well as property? 


perhaps, excuse my referring once morc to the bill for-| evidence; and where there are no irritating causes, it in- 


merly offered to the general assembly by the reporter. 


| variably suceeeds. 


The importance of the subject may,| maxim in all capital cases, depending on circumstantial | ries off in his hand, he is hanged;—anether specimen 


| of the laws which nothing but presumption could attemp? 
j} to amend. 
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Let us try it bythistest, For the first three 
years after the transfer of the province, there 
was aot a single execution or conviction for either 
of these crimes. In the course, however, of the 
first six years, four Indians, residing within the 
limits of the State, made an attack on some of the 
settlers, and were either given up by the tribe, or 
arrested and condemned: and two were executed 
as for murder, and one negro was condemned for 
msurrection. In the next six years there were 
ten convictions; in the succeeding four, to the 
month of January, 1822, fourteen;—so that we 
find the number of convictions for the eramerated 
crimes have nearly doubled in every peried of six 
years, in the face of this efficient penalty. But 
the population of the State doubles only once in 
wwenly years; therefore the increase of this crime 
progresses in a ratio ef three to one to that of 
the population; and we should not forget, in mak- 
ing this calculation, the important and alarming 
fact, that numerous instances of homicide, and 
attempts to kill, occur, which are rarely followed 
by prosecution, and more rarely sull by convic- 
tion. I mean, all that class that heave their origin 
in a mistaken sense of honor, includimg not only 
the lives sacrificed to the tyranny of public opin- 
ron im duels, but these less execusable and in- 
creasing ceses of wounds and death, inflicted in 
atonement for some injury offered to personal dig- 
aity. Under the statute against stabbing, ¢ fied 
but three convictions up tothe year 1822; one 
instance of rape, tothe same period; and what is 
somewhat singular, not a single instance of bur- 
glary from 1805 until 1820, in which year, and 
the succeeding one, there were two cases, just 
two years after it was made acapital crime. What 
are we to conclude from this statement? First, I 
think, that, of burglary, one of the crimes “to 
which capital punishment is annexed, fifteen years’ 
experience, (during which time there was not a 
single cemviction, and, as far as is known, not a 
single indictment, under the law which denounced 
imprisonment as the penalty,) ought to have con- 
vinced us, that the severer punishment was not 
necessary; while the two convictions which so 
soon succeeded the promulgation of that law, are 
strong testimony that the punishment of death is 
not an effectual remedy fer the evil. As to rape, 
that its rare occurrence is much more properly to 
be attributed to the manners of the age than to 
any fear of the punishment annexed; for if that 
were the efficient cause, we should certainly find 
it at least as powerful in the case of murder—a 
crime to which the offender is not stimulated, es 
in the former case, by the strongest sensual appe- 
tute. 

Besides, this is not the stronghold of those who 
argue in favor of capital punishment. Driven 
from every other ground, they defend it as pecu- 
liarly applicable to the-case of murder. The slow 
abandonment of it fer other offences is 2 proof of 
the gradual advence of true principles, and the 
pertinacity with which it is adhered to ia this, 
shows the force of early impressions and inveter- 
ate prejudice, even in ihe most enlightened minds ; 
yet that prejudice must in time yield te the evi- 
deace which the practical results which have at- 
cended this infliction,—results which show, almost 
co demonstration, that the public exhibition of 
homicide, directed by the sacred voice of the law, 
so from repressing, does but encourage it, in pri- 
vate quarrels. It is commonly advocated on the 
principle of vindictive justice,* and can be with 
a due regard to facts, on no other. The murder- 
-er deserves death! He that sheds man’s blood, 
by man shall his blood be shed! Blood for blood! 
‘These are the exclemations that are used ‘instead 





* [ had once « conversation with an exalted magistrate, 
« man of high attainments and great liberality, on the 
abolition of this punishment. He aceeded to the pro- 
priety of the measure, in all cases but murder; because 
of the difficulty of keeping the offender, and the severi- 
ty of solitary confinement, which wae proposed to be 
substitated. But when these two objections were, as I 
thought, satisfactorily answered, he replied by one of 
‘he exclamations used in the text, and added, very frank - 
ly—**f must confess that there is some little feeling of 
revenge at the bottom of my opinion on this subject.’’— 
+f all other reasoning were equally candid, there would 
me iess difficulty.in-establishing true doctrines. 


of argument. Such sentiments, combined with 
the spectacle of legal revenge which they dictate, 
can produce but one effect. Half the odium and 
horror of taking human life is lost, by the exam- 
ple of seeing it made a public duty, while the mo- 
tives are sanctified, which are but too apt to jus- 
tify it in the mind of an irritated individual, who 
magnifies the injury he has received, overlooks 
the provocation he gave, and thinks himself ex- 
cusable in doing, to satisfy his passions, that 
which public justice does from the same motive, 
—revenge. The sensation of horror, with which 
we see a human being suffering a violent death, 
would certainly be increased, if the hand of jus- 
lice wus never employed in the unholy work; aad 
private vengeance would be checked by the laws, 
when they ae longer encouraged it by their exam- 
ple. (Cendluded next week ) 


(COriginol. ) 
Salvation by Grace. 
The great difference between professed Chris- 








and consequently happy—a condition so naturally 
flowing from the goodness of that God who made 
all? And we as readily respond, it is because all 
men do not love all their fellow beings as they 
ought. This is the great difficulty attending such 
belief. And, here, is it not a hard thing for some 
men to love all as required; aye, much harder 
than they are aware? What a mighty work it is 
for us to love even those we are indifferent to, 
more particularly those we have some dislike, and 
last and especially our enemies? And yet the 
command of our Lord is imperative. ‘ Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” ‘I say unto 
you love your enemies.” If, now, our respected 
pponents were to love all men, their enemies, 
every bedy, agreeable to the commands of our 
Lord, would they not find it the greatest under- 
taking ever yet begun? Will it not require more 
watchfulness, and struggles, and exertion, and 
perseverance, than were ever put forth for any 
wordly acquisitions? Think you to subdue all 
revengeful feelings, all animosity; to be forgiving, 





tians about which there is so much ado is in re- 


kind, and loving to all, and to do unto others as 





gard to the nature of salvation and the means by | we would be done by, will be an easy task? Will 
which it is produced. About the object of the| it not demand more humility, more purity of heart, 
Messiah’s mission there is ne dispute, but in re-| mere generosity of life, and more reliance on God, 
gard to the accomplishment of the object. One together with less estimation of ourselves, than 
thing, however is certain, with all the divisions | ever yet was exercised. 

and subdivisions of Christians, there is bat one; Then it is not so easy a task to become a Uni- 
Christ. With ell the conflict in regard to the na-| versalist as at first supposed; and I cannot help 
ture of salvation, é is bet one. However various | thinking such ridicule has often been attempted to be 
are the views in reference tu the means by which | cast epon us when the person making it was greatly 
salvation is effected, there is but one way. ‘‘ For! uaaware what Universalism demanded. Nor caa 
there is none other name under heaven given! { bwt think that many may have sincerely tried to 


among men whereby we must be saved,” but that 
of Christ. If the nature of salvation is but one 
as declared, the means by which it is produced 
must necessarily be one,as the same cause always 
produced the same effect, never its opposite. 

It matters not whether the salvation be present 
or future it is all the same and produced by the 
same cause. The question then is this. By what 
means is salvation produced? Is the work of the 


creature necessary or can the creature produce it 
or effect it even? This question must be an- 
swered in the negative when we consider what 


walk in the path of such love, who, soon perceiv- 
img what‘an amount it required, how near a re- 
semblance to the ‘‘God of Love” it demanded, 
have secretly fallen back upon less loving seati- 
ments where they could indulge those feelings ot 
hate (so common to mankind,) a little more thaa 
they would be allowed to do under Universalism. 
Could all men speak honestly, would they not ¢e- 
spond ‘yea,’ te this sentiment? 

But deer brother, this road of love is one we 
must alltread before we can ever expect te ar- 
rive wt heaven. The Bible as well as reason 





salvation is or in what it consists. Itis righte- | teaches that, if we ever go there we must go with 
ousness, a deliverance from the evil and introduc- | loving hearts, and we love with all mankind; be- 
tion into the good. ‘ft is not the well that are to; cause God commands it, and because of a no less 
be saved, they are already saved. These need high reason that there can be no heaven wilhon! 
not the physician, but they thet are sick, sinners|such Jove; so that the quicker we embrace the 
not the righteous are called te repentance. As spirit of Universalism, the quicker we shall have 
salvation consists #n goodness, righteousness, ho-| a heaven to go to, and the quicker we shall get 
fines it cannot be prodaced by these as there is there. Universabism, then, lays deeper, and bread- 
o power or principle that can produce itself.— jer, and is more closely allied to the heavenly 
The act of the creature cannot produce it as sal-| world than many good people may have suppesed. 
vation is manifested through the act. | True, to the ‘loving heart, te the heart which 

What, then, are the means by which salvation realizes that God is love, that loves everything 
is produced? ‘* By grace are ye saved through | emanating from the Most High, that perceives our 
faith, and that not of yourselves, it is the gift of fellow beings are objects of love, and loves them 
God.” Eph. ii. 8. ‘*Who hath saved us and on such perception, that seeks the welfare of is 
called us —— according to his own purpose and| neighbor as its own, if ie an easy doctrine: for the 
grace.” 2d Tim. i. 9. The grace of God which | humility attending such a frame of mind, the in- 
bringeth salvation, hath appeared, to all men. Ti-| terest we then seek for all, naturally prompts the 
tus ii. 11. Even so thea at this present time | extension of such benevolence to every soul, No 
there is a remnant accerding to the election of|one ever truly felt its owa weakness and depen- 
grace. Rom. xi. 5. If these scriptures are true, | dence, but what was ready te pity and love their 
(and we doubt not their truth) the old notion of fellow beings. Itis because of a self righteous 
salvation being preduced measurably by works view of ourselves that the extension of such love 
falls. Well did the prophet say in regard) is checked, which selt righteousness must be sud- 





‘to the completing the temple through which dued, agreeable te our Lord’s commands, or we 


was prefigured the spiritual temple of Christ, ‘‘He' ape never heirs of that world where he abides, 
shall bring forth the headstone thereof with shout-| Thus we see how great is love in the salvation 
ings of grace uato it.” A. Scorr. . | of the world, and-how certain it is that we must 
eere : pessess its regenerating spirit ere we can reach 
{the heavenly world. Happy Universalists, who 
have made truth your guide, and thus early loved. 
Washington, D.C. C. S. 


‘(Onginal.) 
Is it an easy Doctrine. 
Not unfrequently is it that we hear it said as a| 
matter of reproach against the blessed doctrine 





of the final happiness of our friends and all men, 
‘that it is a very easy doctrine;” ‘‘that it suits 
the carnal heart;” and other expressions of a sim- 
ilar character; but hew few have truly under- 
stood its benign precepts or imbibed its spirit so 
as to be capable of judging? When we cast our 
eyes over the intelligent world, viewing all men 
to bear the image of their Creator, we scarce 
can help inquiring why it is that all men do not 
jeok forward.to a time when all will become.holy 





Sir Isaac Newton was bern on the very day on 
which Galileo died. When the great English as 
tronomer was complimented on his discoveries in 
philosophy, he answered,—‘‘Alas! 1 am only like 
a child picking up pebbles on the shore of the 
great ocean of truth.” The-celebrated epitaph on 
Newton, imitated from the fiat of Moses, has beer 
censured as bordering on the profane: 


Nature and nature’s laws lay hid in night: 
God said, Let Wewton be! and all was'ijght. 
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( Original.) 
Execution of Divine Justice in the Present 


State.—No. 5. 
A“ Just God anda Savivur.” Isarah xiv: 21 


We propose briefly to answer the question in our | 
It was, are the Scriptores in harmony | 


last article. 
avith the moral evidences which have been adduced in 


SUipport of our general proposition ? A wide field is | 


opened Before us. Wecando no more than indi- 
cate a few evidences, in the space ablotred us, 

In Gen, 2, 16,17: we learn what should be the 
consequence of the first transgression. It was em- 
Phatically affirmed to Adam that in the day that he 
should eat thereof, he should surely die. ‘This death 
has been assumed to be ofa threefold natere. But 
we find not a single fact in the context which estab- 
lishes the truth of this position. 
absurdity to say, that the death spoken of was ofa 
physical nature. [tis unseriptural to affirm it was 
eternal death. ‘This is a phrase of human invention, 
and not authorised by the language of the Bible.— 
Adam transgressed the command of God. His pun- 


ishment was immediate,—on the day of ctransgres- | 


sion, 


The penalty attached to the law, was moral 
death. 


[t was executed as God had declared. kt 


followed as the immediate effect of violating an or-| 


dlained moral law. 
af transgression. 
fticted upon him. 
any other heing are accountable for Adam’s sins.— | 
He suffered their consequences in his own person. | 
He owed obedience to the same law which is now | 
the great element in the moral government of God. 
The scriptures are explicit upon this particular | 
point. Before the existence of Adwm, those laws to | 
which he owed obedience, were framed. As a ra-| 
tional being, a moral constitution was given him, fit- | 
ting him for obedience und permament bappiness.— | 
He bad but to conform to God’s command to secure | 
elevated, continued enjoyment. 
__, By transgression, he was assured of the results.— 
Phey followed in coaformity to the divine word.— 
We can find no evidence, direct nor collateral, to 
support the position that Adam or his posterity were | 
to meet retribution in another state of existence.— | 
The penalty is said to be executed on the day of | 
transgression, 
when it was declared to the first man that he should, 
be rewarded for obedience, and punished for disobe- | 
dience. ‘This was the commencement of the divine | 
government over the world. Had it embraced a} 
principle which a ded punish t fur the trans- | 
gression of its laws, in another wortd, it would have 
been distinetly stated. Reason and the bigest goo 
of our fellow men, demand that it should have been. 
We meet witha brief, concise statement that for 
transgression we shall meet with an adequate punish-_ 
ment. The past history and experience of our race 
confirm this position. It is not suspended, nor de- 
clared to be future. = 
‘Throuzhout the baok of Genesis this doctrine is | 
kept distinetly in view. Whoever will examine this 
book with particular reference to this point, will dis- 
cover a harmony which is not observed by the gen- 
eralreader. If we find nothing in the first book in) 
the Bible which teaches future retribution, it is 
presumptive proof, that the rest of the hooks which | 
constitute the Pentateuch do not contain this | 
doctrine. We have not the space to cite particular | 
passages, where sin is mentioned. ‘This general re- 


Adam met with a full retribution 


All that justice demanded was in- 





mark iust suffice, All the punishment whieh infin- | examination. 


ft is a philosophical | 


| lt draws a line between right and wrong. 


of ample reward, 


says, ** We must all appear before the judgment sent 
of Christ, that every one may receive things in body, 
|according to that he hath done, whether good or 


Niether Eve nor the serpent nor | 


| translators. 
jand to the point. 
nal of justice. 
His judging the world isa work, parallel with his 
reign in the kingdom of mind. 
exist, the 
ples. 

jand moral laws, that there is no possibility of es- 
jeape from retribution when any of them have been 
| violated, 
truth is indicated, but in a more close and lucid man- 
ner. 
must appear before the judgment seat of Christ.— 


We conceive this point was settled, |, 


shall be adininistered, 


j;ment of the world, justice is executed in all its de- 


; | ed, cll he set judgment in 
shall wait for : 
Christ and his docirine, sin and death are to be abol- 


of men, the nature of justice and the seriptures, our | 
conclusion is, justice is executed in confining all pun- 
ishment to the present state. 


reduced to practice, the evils which now degrade , 
and oppress humanity, will be annihilated. H.P.C. | 


win, aged 43 vears and six months. 


—— 


| complete and triumphant execution of justice in the| believer, than it did Br. G. Whenever he theught 
| present state. ‘There isa passage in St. Paul's wri-| he was dying, he would say that he was happy— 
| tings which confirms the view which has been pres- | willing to leave bis interesting family, and alf that 
jented of the Pentateuch. 


“Ifthe word spoken by | was near and dear on earth, and rest with Jesus, 

angels was steadfast, and every transgression and | He selected. his text, and reqnested that the writer 
disobedience received a just recompensed reward, | should preach his funeral sermon, with which he 
how shall we escape if we neglect so great sabva-| cheerfully complied ;and accordingly, on the 28th 
tions.” (Heb, ii: 2,3.) We cannot well mistake | ult., he auended his funeral at the residenee of the 
the meaning of this language. If in a former dispen- | deceased, where a large number of friends and neigh- 
ation, the truth uttered by God’s messengers was | bors assembled together, to show their respect for 
abiding, and transgression and disobedience, were | the dead. The words of our text, and ef his own 





justly recompensed, (the inference is drawn) how |seleciion, may be found in 2d Timothy iv: 6, 7, &— 


shall we escape, neglecting the great salvation, un-| His religious thoughts must have been deep and fer- 
der the greater light of Christianity. Transgression | vent, to leave all, and go to his long home. He must 
and disobedience were recompensed. In all cases in| have well understood the great truths of the Gospel, 
the Law and the Prophets these people who viola-|(o have met death with such Christian composure 
ted God’s commands, were punished in a variety of | and triumph; but this is the nature of the grace of 
ways. Not a hint is found, that justice was not fal-| God. May his family and friends find consolation in 
ly executed in the present state. This doctrine is | the hopes of the blessed Gospel, and be strong in the 
stated in the passage just quoted. The purifying | faith of a re-union in heaven. Tears will not calt 
principles of Christianity are reaching out the good, | him back, and may they exclaim— 

it knows “ We would but live 

no higher purpose than to recompense every man In God, and in the labors of his love, 

according to his works. It sanctions every firm ad- See tap Somers She from above. 
herence to moral christian principles. It’s teaching Tint aatiee pom - Ghasve cureanieee st 

is, there is a reward in right doing, that it never fails N. C. Hopepser 

A opposite course will assuredly oanenen 

be visited with a just recompense. The Apostle 





(From the Vt. Family ‘Gazette. 2 
The Next Battle. 


The next battle of much importance that we shai! 
probably fight with the Mexicans will be on the en- 
trance of eur troops into their Capital—and God 
grant it shall be the last. We bave lithe hope that 
the Mexicans will make any propositions of 
for the present, and their neglect or retusul to de this 
will form a prerext for ordering our army on to the 
magnificent city of the Aztecs te tke possession of 
the Mexican Government. ft cannot be that the 
Mexicans will readily yield this britliam prize to our 
army, and it is to be feared that a vast amount more 
of blood must here he shed. As all eyes will now 
be turned toward this far-famed city, whose origin 
and founder rest only in conjecture, a few particulars 
relating to it may be of interest. For riehness and 
grandeur Mexico is said to have no paratlel in this, 
and hardly one in the olden hemisphere. hs loca- 
tion is the most picturesque imaginable, bying in a 
vast valley, of sixteen hundred square miles—the 
| whole surrounded by a baitlement of mountains 
| ranging from two te ten thousand feet in height. fn 
| the centre of this vast oval hasin is a lake, or rather 
| a chain of lakes, through the midst of which the road 
now passes for eighteen miles, on a raised causeway, 
and over which an army will have to feel its way 
with artillery. 


shed and the moral world perfected in holiness, | tn a pee ae. yng oo of the 
d . A ee ’ les from the moun- 
With studied reference to the moral constitution | taine, at an elevation of seven thousand five hundred 
jfvet. ‘The plan of the present city was laid, and a 
| greater portion of its public buildings designed by 
; Cortes. The geinclgtdl eames is the pride of the 
| Mexicans and the admiration of travelers. It has an 
area of twelve acres—the whole paved with the most 
| beautiful marble, and forming one of the most glori- 
ous parade grounds that American soldiers were ev- 
| er summoned to maneuver or encamp on. But it is 
| the public buildings after all that form the distin- 
| gushing characteristic of this majestic and opulent 
icity. The cathedral fills one whole side of the grea: 


bad.” (2d Cor. v: 10.) 

We have not quoted the words supplyed by the 
As it reads in the original, it is explicit 
Christ’s judgment seat is a tribu- 
It is dispensed to every moral being. 


While moral beings 


will be held accountable to these princi- 
e have seen by an appeal to the physical 


In the language of scripture the seme 
The important idea of the passage is, that all 


Ihe second is, that all are to be recompensed.— 
Third it is definitely stated where this recompensed 
Itisin the present state, in 





rody, 
We therefore believe that in the present govern- 


Christ *‘ shall not fail, nor be discourag- 
the earth, and the isles | 
Through the medium of | 


partments, 


his law.” 


This doctrine is of utility. When understood and 


( Original.) 
Died in ‘Tunbridge, April 25th, Mr. Hiram Good- 


Br. Goodwin died with the disease called the en- 


largement of the heart, which weighed 23 ounces, on | square, the palace another, and the cites of both are 


He had been out of health for more | memorable and historical ; the cathedral standing on 


ite wisdom saw fit to inflict, was contined tothis state. | than one year,and twice did he visit Saratoga Springs, | the ground where once stood the great idol temple, 
If all the claims of justice were not satistied with this | in order to benefit hix health, and though better for! and the palace on the ground of the palace of Mon- 


arrangement, the fuct ix not secured to our knowl-\4 few weeks, vet the cause waa not removed, 


edge in the Old Testament. No where in the Pen- 


® | tezuma ! 


Nn r ‘The palace is five hundred feet Jeng and 
was anxious to recover that he might be a_ blessing, 


| contains the apartments of the President, and the 


tateuch, hus the snered writer recorded the passage | and a comfort to his wife and seven young, and in-| pyblic offices. ‘The cathedral is of striking Gothic 
which affirms that for sin in this life, it will be pun- teresting children, who have now lost one of the | architecture, and after all the pressures and plunder- 
ished inthe future work!. The inevitable conelu- | kindest and best of husbands, and a beloved and | ings of these latter days, still retains immense wealth. 
sion is, the principle of justice fully executes it- | honored futher, who sought always na ay ge Phe high altar is covered with plates of silver, in- 
gelf in the present government of the world. The|harpy. This loss will be long and deeply felt by his | terspersed with ornaments of massive gold. ‘This 


Old ‘Testament being a coutinued record of a revel- 
ation to man, there ean be no departure from the | 


‘family and friends. 


; ., | altar is inelosed with a balustrade an hundred feet 
Br, G. was the youngest of a family of 14 chil-| jong, not less precious than the high altar itself. Ir 


great doctrine which is explicitly stated in the 2d dren, and he has gone to meet those that have died, ig cmpoxed ofan amalgam of gold, silver, and ecop- 
chapter of Genesis. That there are passages inthe |) @ better world, and left others behind to mourn | yer, richly flourished and figured. Of ‘this balus- 
Psalms aud the prophets which from common con- his departure, and soon to follow, In that world) trade there are not less in the building than three 
sent, are made to teach a different sentiment, we do | above, the inhabi-ants will have no sickness, a ot hundred feet. Statutes, vases and huge candlesticks 
not deuy. Lf it should be found upon examination, | 90 sorrow, neither can they die any Pat . ate of the precious metals, meet the eye everywhere ; and 
that the view taken of the passage in Genesis be er- | rious thought ! Consoling doctrine—heavenly it apenas ivetit is said that the still more precious portion of 
roneous ; then to our mind,the face ofthe whole Old | In the death of Br. G. we have another ovis nce | the treasure is hidden from the popular eye. 
Testament will he changed. If we have not arrived | of the power and influence of our holy faith over the sap ania ernabenaaeaaengerameer 
at absolute truth in reference to our position, we are | heart and affections, a calling out a spirit of re~) _ _ Thoughts of Channing. 

firm in the eonviction that the Bible is consis- | signation, and testify ing that what gives peace anid True re igion is a life unfolded within, not some 
tent with itself, and with all other thruth, whether joy in health, will give us the vietory in the hour of | ching foreed on us from abroad, 


; . 
natucal or revealed ldissolving nature. He was formerly a Free wil! 


We never know a great character until something 


In the New Testament the same doctrine is re- 
corded. ‘Thase great moral principles which are in- 
dicated in the Law and the Prophets are clearly 
simplified inthe New Testament. i 
the New are God's successive revelations of bis char- 
acter aud government. in affirming that Christian- 
ity furnishes proof of our position, we mean that its 
spirit as a whole, arranges around the doctrine of the 


Baptist in sentiment, and was baptised when young, 
itot as his faith inereased, he felt it his duty to join | 
| with those who limit not God’s ways, and hence, he | Statesmen work in the dark, until the idea of right 
The Okt and | united with the Universalist Chureh in Tunbridge, 


congenial to it has grown up within ourselves. 
No punishmet is so terrible as pro<perous guilt. 


towers ahove expediency or weulth. 
and was happy inthe faith once delivered to the| Every man is a volume, if you know how to read 
saints, | him. 

Perhaps, there are but a few cases on record,| Great effort from great motives, is he best defini- 
where faith of any kind, has given more joy to the (tion of a happy life. 
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True Patriotism, 
BY REV. E. H. CHAPIN. 


“ Render, therefore, unto Cesar the thin 
and unto God the things that are God's. 

Christianity attests its divine origin not only by | 
the sublime spirituality of its traths, but by their | 
practical wisdom. While Imposture would have | 


that are Caesar’s, | 
atthew xxii. 21. | 


incorporated a system with temporal and sensual | this among others. } | , t 
Enthusiasm, lifting it above all earthly /attack the institutions of his day. He uttered great | volving the principles already laid down—the sub- 
principles and let particular facts of government, or | ject of ‘True Patriotism. T 


Christianity con-| polity alone, left them to be gradually operated up- | fine to be one who acts for his Country from the 


sanctions. } 
considerations, would have evinced unwise epposi- 
tion and splendid incongruity. 
verses with the third heaven, and opens the great 


prospect of the immortal world, but makes earth the | 


platform of its teachings, the theatre of its efforts.— 


fts tendencies are for man as a spiritual being, a de- | drawn therefrom is incorrect. 


nizen of eternity ; but its provisions are for man as a 
complex fact, a being of material and imperfect as- 
sociations. Hence, in Christ—who was the embodi- 
ment of Christianity—we find a wonderful balance 
of the human and the divine, the earthly and the ce- 
lestial. 
ments, nor was his life distorted hy one unholy com- 
promise, he was no fanatic or ascetic. Beautifully 
did he mingle with all human amenities, wisely did 
he defer to all temporal necessities ! 

The text furnishes us with an illustration of this 
practical wisdom. Christ came to reform principles, 
and not mere facts. Therefore, he did not panse to 
combat every falee institution, or to catalogue every 
sin and denounce it by name. If so,he would have en- 
tangled himself in endiess contreversy, perhaps with- 
out producing one radical resuk. He might have 
overturned a few salient evils, crushed a few excres- 
ences of sin—but the work of regeneration, inward, 
vital, therough, the real work which he came to 
perform, weuld bave been left undone. 


of the Mosaic symbols. He was formally circum- 
cised, and kept the Passover. And yet, we know, 
that one greai aim of his system was to abolish these 
peculiarities, to melt them into a spiritual economy 
in which they were essentially fulfilled. 
directly and publiely announce himself as the Mesiah, 
or open at once the spirituality of his kingdom. He 
left opportunity for conviction to grow up in the soul, 
and not be forced from without. He would have 


his claims as the Christ rest upon sanctions more in- | 


trinsic than any symbolical royalty, any dazzling 
physical accompaniments. It was tke peculiarity of 
his work and of his Religion—a peculiarity that 
forever establishes its claim as the unversal religion 
—that Christ dealt with great principles rather than 
jocal and remperal facts. He knew that every bu- 
man fact is projected from an ideal in the human 


soul, and he labored to re-construct that ideal. He, 


knew that all sin comes out of the heart, and there- 
fore he sought to make the heart pure. He came to 


achieve the vastest revolution wnder the sun, and, | 


for that very reason, he urged no violent theory, he 
arrayed no embattled ferce. He shed abroad an in- 
Auence that should distill into and permeate the es- 
sential spirit of bumanity, until, without sudden 


| absolute conservatism, or quietism, do net find that 


Hence. he | 
did net attack the Jewish hierarchy,or glance at one | 


He did not! 


premises. Hence, those whe resort to this text, or 
or to the usual method of Chirst, as a sanction for 


sanction. Say they, when any work of reform is 
going on—wbhen any opposition is made to seme an- 
cient institution, to some general and profitable sin— 
«Oh, let that deticate ead agitating subject alone.— 
Preach Christianity, and all evil will 

Do as Christ did. 





erish, and 
edid not! 


on by those principles.” 

Now, in reply te this, [ say, that this statement of 
| Christ’s method is mainly correct ; but the inference 
Christ postponed the 

discussion of particular facts, and kept to the diffus- 
lion of great principles. But, mark 
| that the wntrinste tendency of those principles was lo 
| bring about, in due time, a discussion of those very 
|facts. His revelation was to advance in beautiful 


| winter’s snow, but it was to be accompanied with 
many @ preparatory work of wind, and flood, and 
| purifying rain. Particular forms of evil were des- 
_tined to perish by the pressure from within of spirit- 
| ual truth. 
}etrate, and the heart and the iateHect of man to ex- 
pand with it, one by one, these evils came to be 
|questioned. In due time there occurred crises iu 
| which this Christian principle was applied,as the ev- 
erlasting touchstone, to one wrong after another,.— 
| Christ did not oppose the Mosiac symbols, the Jew- 
jish hierarchy, but in a few years after the crucifixion, 
‘aluwst every province of the Roman empire was the 
theatre ofa severe conflict between “the glorious 
liberty of the gospel,” and the strictness of the Ritual 
Law. Christian spirituality—the great principle— 
had,in its gradual working,inevitably excited the agi- 
| tation of this question. So has it been from that time 
downward. ‘The essential tendency of the Chris- 
tian principle has been to excite the discussion of par- 
ticular facts. The only method of removing individ- 
ual sins is the regeneration of the individual heart ; 
in this those sins perish. But how do they perish ? 
Not without our consciousness and effort. Regener- 
ation first moves us to question these sins, to see 
them as sins, butthey die only after long conflict, 
and one by one. So is it with that social regenera- 
tion which is wrought by the Gospel. It enlarges the 
knowledge, clarifies the vision, and sanctifies the con- 
| science of humanity ; and then, we begin to question 
| certain sins one by one, to struggle against them.— 
The principle is tntendedto preduce this result.— 
We need first to incorporate the general principle 
not that we may evade the discussion o€ particular 
lewils, but the better see, encounter, and overcome 
| them. 
They, then, who refer to Christ in order to justify 
| their quietism, or to condemn attack upon particular 
| social wrongs, fall into a grave error. ‘They do not 
‘distinguish a creation from the objects and tenden- 


| cies of that creation. Christ was the moral Creator, 


this—he knew | 


But, asthe diffusive leaven began to pen- | 


cransition, his revolution should go on in the moral | the Founder of a new system, the ‘Teacher of new 
world like the spring-influence, which works in the premises of human action. But that creation com- 
heart of the earth until it wears the verdure and | prehends certain laws—that system has a certain in- 
fruitfulness of summer. He has described his own | trinsic mode of operation—these premises must gen- 
method, where he says that the kingdom of heaven erate inevitable conclusions. The object and the 
's like leaven, which silently, gradually, surely at| tendencies of Christianity are reformatery, for the 
‘ength, leavens the whole mass. | individual and for the race ; its method of workiug is 


who bave contended against the hoary wrongs, and 
achieved a glorious vietory for humanity, for truth, 
for God, is to be found in the design of Providence 
as signified by the doctrines of Christianity. 

My friends ; this preliminary di i has been 
somewhat long, but I trust it willexpedite the few 
special inferences wich | intend to draw from it as 
appropriate to the present occasion. 

I wish now te direct your attention to a stbject in- 





he true Patriot I de- 


| highest moral conviction, and in consistency with al/ 
|his obkigations—who “renders unto Cesar the 
things that are Cesar’s, and unto God the things that 
are God’s.” 

_ Love of Country is one of the most beautiful sen- 
jtiments efour nature. God has planted it in the 
| heart close to the affections for family and kindred. 
Nay it is essentially blended with these sentiments, 
and flows from them. The attachments of home, 


| 
| 
! 
} 
\ 
| 


While not one stain of sin clung to his gar-| gradation, as the summer-glory is wrought from the | the consecrated associations of the hearth and the 


altar, the place of our birth, the shrine of our moth- 
er’s prayers, the soil that mingles with our father’s 
jashes, the things among which we grew, that com- 
| muned with us in childhood and helped form us, that 
knew our young delights and our sorrows, that blen- 
ded with our dreams and illustrated our aspirations, 
| the trees that sheltered us, the streams, that sang to 
us, the mountains whose winds “blew their cour- 


age into us,’ all these beautify the rudest spot of 


eurth, and attach us to it by indissoluble links.— 
Shall we vot cherish a peculiar joy in its prosperity. 
pride in its glory, mortification at its shame, and 
grief at its desolations? We may talk as we will of 
the cords that bind us to other men—the family-bond 
is dearest, the home most sacred. We may urge 
with eloquent justice the brotherhood of the race, 
but still especially precious and venerable to us is 
\the land by whese name we are ealled. We may 
discover the subtile affinities that connect us with 
|otber worlds, and learn that we are denizens of all 
the stars, still, peculiarly dear will this oll planet 
be, with all its vicissitudes and all its woes. This 
| Special and local attachment is natural—it és n senti- 
ment—the sharpest dogic cannot vanquish it. Nay, 
it must be so, in order that we may rise to broader 
|conceptions, ‘The sentiment must be originally in- 
| tense and narrow, or we have no nuclens for a dif- 
| fusive and universal love. He who attains to the 
highest patriotism, and considers ‘‘the world as his 
| country,” has first embraced his native land with a 
| peculiar attachment. ‘This attachment he ever cher- 
ishes as the illustrationand the source of that wider 
and ever increasing affection. 


purity, let us ever feel and heed its obligations ! 

But what are these obligations 2 What must we 
render te our country ? This question naturally 
suggests the claims of our country upon us, and alse, 
the limits of these clainvs. What, then, are these 
claims in the eyes of the true Patriot, of him whe 
j ats for his country fromthe highest moral convic- 
| tions, and in consistency with all his obligations ? 
| "Phat the true Patriot should love his country, is 
| not a mere duty, butis, asd have just shown, an in- 
| stinet. For this affection asa claim, then, | need 
not argue ; but I will say, as a general expression, 
that the true Patriot will labor and care for the real 
interests of his country. He rejoices in and seeks to 








( Honored affection. — 
Honored, ther, be the sentiment of Patriotism in its 


Acting in this spirit, Cbrisit made no direct attack 
upen gevernments, or unjust legislation. fHad he 
embroiled himsetf with Cesar, and inflamed the spir- 

t of revolt that was so quick in the Jewish bosom— 
what then? bf he had been successful, he might 
have conquered one overt evil, but left the spirit of 
social wrong unexorcised from the greet heart of hu- 
manity. If tre had failed, he might have died an il- 
lustrious martyr fer liberty, a patriot chief, em- 
valmed with others in grateful recollection—but net 
tbe Christ, the Author of truest Freedom, the spirit- 
cel and everlasting Savior, Not with mere shrewd- 
ness, then, but wisely did Jesus return the answer to 
hose who sought to ensnare bim—* Render unto 
Ceesar the things that are Cesar’s, bnt unto God the 
things that are God's.” Qaly by this forbearance 
fram direct opposition, this wise deference to exis- 
‘ing institetions, did be serve the real work which 
he came to do—a work which, im the end, shall not 
only evertura the tyrant’s throne, but tyranny itself, 
and all wrong, from its scat in the hunsan soul. 

But, should we stop here, | apprehend that we 
should receive & wroug impression concerning the 


advance its prosperity. His heart is made glad by 
the increase of population and of wealth, by the 
spreading tide of emigration, and the rise of towns. 
His ear is pleased with the cheerful clang of labor, 
with the burn of industry in a thousand valleys, with 
the song of the husbandman and the shout of the 
mariner. His eye delights in the bloom of cultiva- 
tion taking the place of the wilderness, in the disem- 
issues that must necessarily appear as Christianity boweled treasures of the earth, in the agencies of fire 
| advances. and water driving swift communication across the 
| Render unto Cesar the things that are Cesar’s, land, and thought leaping to and fro in lightning.— 
but unte God the things that are God’s” ‘This is the | Proudly will he do bis part in these things, not from 
utterance of a principle. But the time comes when | Motives merely selfish, but with an bouest exaltation 
we are compelled to ask, “ What things are Cesar’s? | 10 the power and progress of his country. 

W hat things that Cesar claims does God require?” | But, if he be a ¢rue patriot, there will appear oth- 
And often, too, comes the time when we are compel- er claims than these, and of a higher nature. He 
led to stand out against the encroachments and the | will rejoice in and support every instruction of in- 
sins of Cesar. Great revolutions, like some that tellectual culture, of moral and spiritual good. The 
have marked the page of modern history, have been school-house will be te him more beautiful ‘than a 
such crises. ‘They were periods when rice, as in- palace. Standing out in the woods amid the prime- 
‘terpreted and enforced by Christianity, came inte | val trees, the stumps, the undraited eWeiege, with 
collision with existing institutions, and broke the | its coarse exterior and its humble apparatus he will 
iron domination of ancient injustice. Coneervatism | hail its erection among the first trophies of ‘emigra- 


| te expose, and attack, and overthrow the various in- 
| dividual and social evils. Christianity is progres- 
jsive. Its werk is not precisely the same in all ages. 
| Christ wrought the creation—planted the great prin- 
jeiples. His true servants and co-workers, are not 
ite do precisely the same. They are to complete the 
jintention of his work by applying his principles to 
| practical questions, by meeting with them the new 





bas rallied, with mistaken loyalty, around the ver- 
Cyesar the things that are Cesar’s, and unto God the | erable form, Quietism bas deprecated the disturb- 
things that are God's.” He said, “ Render the | ance of the existing order, and the danger of innova- 
things that ere Ceesar’s”—nothing else. He did not! tion. The excitement has been attributed to false 
say “surrender one honest conviction to Casar, | notions of rer fy to fanatical ultraism, or to wicked 
or one dear right.” He did not say that any thing |anarchy. And the loud ery has been lifted up,— 
velonged to Cassar. 


spirit of Christianity. Christ suid, Render unto 


Ke simply postponed a prema-|‘* Render unto Cesar the things that are Cesar’s.”— | native dand. 


,tion und with toil and sacrifice, as the indication of a 
| Sentiment conservative of all that is truly precious in 
| the lend, and as @ promise more fuvorable for the fu- 
,ture than all his country’s wealth end power. He 
| will patronize art, and encourage literature, and 
|honor talent, as among the bighest interests of his 
Aad, whatever may be his religious 


cure discussion —refesed to act upon a mere conclus-| But this very cry bas only inflated the question, | views, which in the exerciseof ble ind 
nom, when ibis work aves with greet and essential | and hastened the issue. And the sanction of ahees! eh ee rages nn 





ihe will cherish and declare, he wéll wenerate those 
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| 
nd instructions of Réligion which surely bless the land | the direction from Rouse’s Point to St. Albans—the i have seen a man spend money profusely for the 
th, that honors them, which consecrate the duties and | shire town ef Franklin county. | supply of his personal wants, while at the same time 
ce the trials of life, and plant in the imdividual heart ~ At Swanton we meet a line sarveyed from that | he would not give the least pittance for any charita- 
those moral sanctions which alone can preserve or | village to uke neighborhood of Burlington, by Wil-| ble object. 
en advance a nation. liam Beckwith, Esq., under a charter authoriging | [have heard a wealthy man talk largely about 
Ww Moreover; the true Patriot will maintain the the construction of a railroad from Canada, to con-|symputby and benevolence, whose poor _telations 
ae rights of his country. He knows that there can be | nect with each of the two important railroads now | struggting hard to support existence, might have 
no liberty, and consequently no prosperity, where in progress of construction through the State of Ver-| queried whether he had ever knew either of these 
n- these are encroached upon—that for national, as for mont. These surveys show that there is a perfectly | qualities except by report. 
ab- individual action, there must be a certain unrestrict-| feasible rowre for a railroad, at a reasonable ex-| | have seen a father give money lavishly toa prod- 
le- ed orbit which no foreign body shutl violate. He! pense, from Swanton village to the Central Rail- igwlson, while he has grudgingly paid an indigent 
the reveres every sacred principle bought with the toils road near Burlington,—and thence, of course, into | nephew for his daily labor. ¢ 
all and the blood of his forefathers, and will maintain it the village—the whole distance from Rouse’s Point! | have seen a man’s table spread with every luxury, 
the with a moral courage and conviction as high as to Burlington being about 33 miles. ! therefore | whose wood-cutter has been more than once reques- 
hat theirs, though he may aot adopt the same method.— consider the question of ‘“ Bridging the Lake” ted to take less than the usual price for his services. 
While he avoids an unjust or quarelsome spirit, he, settled, so far as practicability and expediency are) | have heard a rich merchant loudly delim aginst 
en- will with frank and determined energy demand his concerned. , his debtors, whose own newspaper bill reiiained un- 
the country’s rights. dt may be, that, in self-defence, This bridge at Rouse’s Point will subserve other | paid.—Boston Traveller. 
ed. he wil! see cause even to draw the sword, anid to important interests besides those of the Northern | neem a 
te, fall on his home-soil a martyr to patriotism. [t may | Railroad. It will connect all New England with| H 
on: be he will discover seme wiser means of defending | Montreal, as well as with Ogdensburg and the Lakes. | . H K W A 7 C M A N P 
he be right. But, " faber case, his country will find Ne mi ng er —— given a in - Sons -~g ' 
‘ im at the post of duty. public papers of the Province, that application wi 
—_ Mortines, we oe the laws and ren be _— ta the ete Parliament, at its “4 —_ as ee 
a order of the land. very just restriction he will re- | proaching session, for acharter to construct a rail- : 
hat spect. Every lawful k= mpm ke will fulfill.— et: to the Province line on the south ; and we can MONTPELIER, MAY, 7, 1847. 
adh No one deprecates more than he, that licentious self- entertain no doubt that the application will be gran- . ~ ~ . 
ne. will, which, actifig from its own impulses, would ted. ‘The proposed location of the bridge is hut Subtance of an Essay 
to ~overthow all restraint, and break up the social state twenty miles from the present terminus of the Mon- Delivered before the Washington County Teachers’ 
ang into isolated and anarchical masses. If there are freal and St. Johns Railroad. The intervening Institute, April 1847, by Eli Ballou y 
vot tad lawa, he seeks, by moral agitation, their repeal. country is perfectly level, and there can hardly be a ~ ar Pips 
re If he suffers under such laws, he complains, but does | doubt that éhat road will be extended to meet the ResPectep TEACHERS :—The subject assigned me 
ity. not plunge into armed and inconsiderate rebellian.— New York and Vermont Railroads, as soon as they | by the committee is ‘* Courtesy as connected with School 
arid In one word, fond and proud of the interests ot his shall be completed. ; : education.”” The word courtesy, says Mr. Webster, sig- 
ef country, he acts not merely from the constraintof A bridge weross the lake, at or near Rouse’s Point, | nifies, « Elegance or Politeness of manners ; especially, 
eel duty, but willingly. Withdabor and cost, with con- | for the use of the railreads which may centre there— politeness connected with kindness ; civility ; ecenpiai- 
rge stant love and wachfalness, he ‘renders unto Cesar) with a draw for the accommodation of the shipping | sdtbed" RU Gibdaibis' onde OF Gell “te od : 
ce. the things that ure Casar’s.” which navigates the river between the lake and St. |° pi : then po an 
3s is F the V. i Chvonicle. Johas—is not only feasible, but is neither difficult | act of Rinenees, ora favor conferred with politeness. 
—~ - rom the Vermon snes e.J nor expensive. And itis not to he believed, that, shall use this term to signify the same as politeness.— 
rith The Ogdensburg Railroad. when this subject shall be fairly examined by the | The first meaning of the word polite as given by Webster, 
all Bes eee ve ay? makes the distance a a - ms coe i a wr oe gg is smooth, glossy.” This use of the term however is 
fbydensburg to Rouse’s omnt two erthree miles | on those watlets, suco applicatio s > ' ‘ . 
in ohenten on to Plattsburg. ‘The route is respented various public interests which ask for such an im. °°” en pe It is, ped tgp used only te designate, 
nle- as in every way fuvorable. ‘The following passage provement, — , " | smooth, or glossy, social reeerame 1 or personal behav- 
ay, relating tv crossing the Lake, and the various con-, With a bridge at Rease’s Point, and the Montreal ior and manners ; hence, by politenees,we mean polished 
der siderations which, in the opinion of the Engineer, | Railroad extended to meet the New York and Ver- or elegant manners, ease er gracefulness of appearance 
in- reuder the noribern route very decidedly preterable, mont meat at mene ~— Aran ee By and address. True courtesy or politeness consists in such 
am eres: 1 yn Wart 3 ¢o— navigate the lake wewidl doubtless stop ; . . ° . « 
= “a has scan ahereindetaiens this read with the | terminus of the Montreal Railroad, and thus relieve s my ty ai dacibs"iaunin in the vans yA wey 
his railroads iu Vermont, by a ferry of from twenty to, themselves of sore twenty-five miles of the most dif- | our ey Aree equ or interiors, a3 “ en me ase 
ha twenty-five miles in length,exteuding trom Plattsburg | ficult part of their route. a9 and happify them, and secure for us their good will and 
er- to Burlington. But on account of the incenvenience, With the Moutreal Railrond —— to this pont, | respect. To appear natural, it should, like every ether 
der interruption, aud expense of a ferry of such length, | the whole distance from the shore of the river oppo-| yi tue and accomplishment, flow from an inward fountain 
and the great superiority of a permament road to a/ site Montreal to Rowse’s Point, may be easily runin| ; wre 
-_ = 8 | Yb i p Mr iio ht it necessary to one hour. This wonld skorten, by some two hours, °f benevelent, friendty, refined feeliags ; but, even where 
= — ssancenaline a pears ered method: for ' the passage from Montreal at Rouse’s Point, even in| the heart is deficient in the proper sentiment, it may 
we crossing the lake. With this view, we have survey- good weather,—and would add) greatly to the facili- | be useful to require correct depertment, in order to es- 
Hy ed the two other dines mentioned above ; one to Cum-/ tes of steam te i aot Me ei tablish correct habits, improve the taste, and, in this 
0, berland Head, and ene to Rouse’s Point. ft yes my the me ys et "The. flores '"Z- | way, to convinee the mind of propriety, and instil the 
pse In selecting the eastern terminus of —, a er Fagin) oct fe enone » .- Saline on proper (eeling inte the heart. True courtesy stands op- 
‘ pon erge . > . H H se, 2 £rei . | ' ; 
he ee oe —— ae aren cont [ feel confident that the objection that the draw- | posedte all coarseness, vulgarity and profanity, on the 
ad aeaaah halos Champlain to Whitehall, and through bridge obstrwcts the navigation, will not he interpos- | one hand, and to all affectation, prudery, and pedantry on 
, is the Northern Canal to ‘Troy, Albany and New York. ped to prevent the bert sy of bar at that _— the other. [tis neither simpering nor boisterousness,but, 
in- This portion of the business will, as we bave betore | (0 subserve so se pm ba ar , ee oe eee a3 the henest Hibernian said,the ‘* maddle exthrame’’be- 
ed stated, require a safe and commodious harbor, exten- | that, if ir fainaa ry . in = agate ry — tween the two. {t consists net of pride, hanghtiness ue 
on, sive wharves, and ample ranges of store-houses,— | 0M opposing interest, tt will not be sustained by the disdain ; nor,,of cringing sveaphancy, feleome Satter 
j The other portion of the business will seek a connec- Legisiature of either of the States. , ete) ee Ba 7? , Y: 
= tion with Vermont, and the railroads leading to the A spirited meeting to promote the interests of the and canine servitity ; but it is a desire to happify others, 
m4 East and South. ‘This portion of the hantades will Ogdensburg Road was wey? ern i, Bh mn properly expressed in eur looks, words and actions. It 
he demand the most safe and expeditious crossing of the | The meeting was Sy serene ys. +. R te a is honor and attention to pareats, respect tu rulers, rev- 
ns. Juke, at all seasons of the year, and in all states of | S. H. ee Ly = —— mm i Pariah On erence for age and wisdom, suavity or agreeableness to 
wr, the weather, Such a wt in gr sue,be wrERESE on fal Walley of noe nd Reel, "ied, pa! all, high or low, rich or poor. Pleasing appearance and 
~ bn oe er 2: Pin looking, ibatedbre. a ins ~ | Edmonds of Boston, were appointed a committee to | winning manners warm and enliven the social feclings,and 
=f coatitiodation of that portion of the business which is adopt preliminary measures to secure the construc-| tend te vegetate the germ of friendship in congenial 
m- destined to the Vermont side of the lake, we have ‘ton of the road. Berli : minds. As the rays of light fall more pleasantly on the 
ire made exaumatiou of the lake shores and channels, | The nee (are! “y rp ow ee Ron wa Boies sense of vision, for being reflected from the opening rose, 
he with a view to the construction of @ bridge across its itively that the , idging o : e lake at oy Wint| do kind offices awaken dengus tenelonnaiiaaeas ia 
re waters. Ju this inquiry we have been entirely suc- | “never will be done ;’ and goes for the Ferry xt cousteade ta tha aah Sikak aveanieet Uf ete aeien 
m cessful. Iu the neighborhood of the Canada line, Burlington. | : : vee ce f . = When Wahoitte | 
on near Rouse’s Point, there is a beautiful site fora Things that | have seen and heard. tapeg Annie pertanmance, What Hustens 9. 0 conga. 
bridge at no very inconsiderable expense. ; The I have seen a lady adorned with costly apparel, | sition, politeness is to the social errcle. It is to personal 
h- whole distance across is 3850 feet ; the length of way ‘clothed in silk and velvet, with her fingers ornainen- | appearance, what graceful gesture is to geed oratery. 
le that bas ten Coat of raghesee aaah» O18T sis. Onhy ah | ted by rings, and Ram, aeltn De jeweled ring stand That there is much need of improvement in the man- 
n- feet. ‘Ihe location is perfectly protected by the pro- | and that lady’s seamstress, whe was entirely depen- of exmnmanity, noone can deakt, fndeed. the ack. 
le jecting points of the opposite shores, A bridge of dent upon ber daily earnings, kas remained unpaid mmanienal ctianatte, c0.new adiad in Mom Bentead an 
less thau half a mile in length, in ten feet water at ils for months. emonie ; q ’ N nglend, are 
P abutments, and less than twenty feet at its maximum I have seen a young girl expend dollars upon a | not half a full expression of the real inside good nature, 
h depth, will carry our cars to the Vermont shore in yseless trinket, who hulf an hour before, bad refused | kindness and gratitude that dwell in the hearts of our 
H Alburgh. From this crossing there isa very direct |, shilling to a needy beggar. J, |people. aAvfected peliteness is always disagreeable, but, 
“" and feasible route to the village of Swaaton, crossiag| | have seen a mother cheerfully lavish _maney (0 | with many, ‘their good feebings are restrained and pent up 
the outlet of Missisquoi Bay at Hog Island. ‘This line | purchase her daughter’s expensive and superfluous | ied che lunasiod nd a hdl amy 
zs has been surveyed ; the distance across the Bay be- | ;|resses ; and I have heard the same mother grumble | behind the barrier of unmannerly —, ey lack for 
4 ing abou: 3900 feet ; the greatest depth of water, on- | that she bad to pay servants such enormous wages. | confidence or selfaseurance, and neither know what is 
. ly fifteen feet, and this ~~ for a short distanee,| [ heve heard a wife, whose apartments were furn-| proper, nor possess the habit of manifesting fully, and 
d about two hundred yards. From the Bay to Swan- | jshed in the most rich andelegant es and Pr | gracefully their kiad wishes and regards for others. As 
Fate at i a en ah Ptr coo a, |r Pal.” man's bt a nde of abi an 
cation of a railroad on a nearly str Y | jonable articles, he, . 
> yond grades. Swanton isa ‘manufscturing village | complain bitterly that her .busband took so many | these frequently chain him to a course of conduct which 
> .of.evident .enterprise and thrift, and lies aearlyn | newspapers. | hie better judgment condemns. Awkwardness aod clows- 
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ishness, are as much habits as tobaece-chewing, profani- | 
ty or excessive spirit drmking, and in most cases, hardly 
less inveterate, or obstinate. For the improvement of 
those who have passed the meridian of life—whose hab- | 
its have become firmly established—there is not much to | 
hope; but, for the young, whose habits are yet unformed | 
—whose minds ore peculiarly impressible and ductile— | 
there is good reason to be encooraged. 
Parents are, necessarily, the first teachers and exem- 
plars of their children. The first lessons of politeness | 
should be learned in the nursery. Home is, and must be, 
the first schoo! of children, and the family circle should be | 
continua!ly the scene of kindly offices and polished man- | 
ners. Bute the fact, that, domestic education is general- 
ly so defective, in this respect, only increases the neces- | 
sity for more attention to this branch of education in our | 
Common Schools. - od ° id 
What should teachers endeavor to teach the pupils un- | 
der their care as it regards politeness or personal man- 
ners? It is said that, ‘*Agesilaus, king of Sparta, being 
asked, ‘ What things he thought most proper for boys to 
learn?’ [In that age, people had not even dreamed of 
educating girls.] answered, ‘ Those which they ought to 
practice when they come to be men.’ ’* Hf this be cor- 
rect, it follows, that children should be taught such man- 
ners as they ought to practice in mature }ife. And the 


fact that, 
« Just as the twig is bent, the tree’s inclined— 


and that, almost any habit, once firmly fixed, exerts an 
all-controlling influence over us, governing our manner 
in conversativn and conduct, frequently, even against 
our convictions of propriety, and sometimes against our 
solemn resolves of reformation, forcibly admonish us to 
look well to the education of the young. 

Parents and Teachers are too apt to overlook many 
things that should be taught ‘* These young Immortals.”’ 





| 


Unholy Appeal to Prejudice. | 
We take the following from the last Vermont Chroni- 
cle, the Congregational Organ of this State. 


Calvin's Intolerance. 
In the last Chronicle, we notice an article giving a bi- 
ographical sketch of the ** Geneva Reformer.’’ It is a 


Rev. Mr. Lavenmore’s Sermon.—The writer Fel | weil and ably written article. After praising Calvin high- 


acknowledges the receipt of the sermon, delivered at Wind. | 
nes at Ponsiret,) bs Rev. A. A. Livermore, of Keene, | 
H. We regerd the sermon as an excellent one, and with | 
very few exceptions, can subscribe to it with cheerfulness. Jt | 
is worthy of extensive circulation. R. 8. 
— Universalist Watchman. 
We have not seen a copy of the above mentioned ser- 


mon; but judging from the representation of those whe | 


| sor, at the dedieation of the Unitarian Meeting-house, (and | ly, the writer says, ‘* Faults he had most surely, and 


every body can see them; they are rendered conspicuous 
by the very light of his virtues. We hold too, that hie 
| most glaring faults were but sparks caught from the spir- 


\it of the age. He is justly charged with intolerance. . . 


Let no honest reader of histery eharge even the death of 


heard it, we have supposed that it is one which would in| Setvetue to the rigid temper or peculiar faith of Calvin.” 


the main be acceptable to Universalists generally. 


This writer seems to allow, what has been frequently 


What does the Chronicle mean by this? Why, he | denied by Calvinists, that Calvin was instrumental in 
knows that his readers have, generally, strong preju- | Procuring the death of Servetus ; but he ie anxious that 


dices against whatever savors of Universalism, and if he 
proves to them, that Universalists like this sermon, they 
will refuse to read it, or, at least, be so prejudiced against 
Mt, as not to judge of it, as every sermon ought to be 
judged, by its own merits. We published entire, and 
with approbation, last summer, a sermon from Rev. Mr. 
Walker a Congregationalist minister in this State. 
suppose, a Methodist paper had said, ‘* We suppose this 
sermon is one which would, in the main, be acceptable 
to Universalists generally’’; thus giving its readers to 
understand that the sentiments of the sermon were Cal- 
vino-Universalism, would this be fair? And, how often 
Methodists have said that Calvinism is the mother of 
Universaliem? We know, there is general similarity be- 
tween the religious views of Unitarians and Universalists 
(indeed, almost all Universalists reject the dogma of the 
trinity, jand,we suppose the Unitarians are not a whit afraid 
to acknowledge this similarity, nor do we believe the 


Now, | 


this cruel act should be attributed, neither to Calvin's 

‘* rigid temper,’’ nor to hig ** peculiar faith,’’ but to the 

spirit of the age in which he lived. We haveno objec- 

tion to this ; but we insist, that the intolerant spirit of 

that age was in exact aceordance with the partial, crue! 
system of faith in election, reprobation and endless tor- 
ments, whveh Calvin believed and promobgated, His in- 
| tolerant spirit was in harmony with his “ peculiar faith,’” 
and whether his spirit, shaped his religious opinions, or 
his faith inspired him with a partial, and cruel spirit, we 
shall not stop to inquire—both were m anison, and both 
were wrong. Why dx Calvin eause Servetus to be roas- 
ted alive over a slow fire of green wood? Ans. Be- 
cause Servetus denied the dogma of the Trinity—was a 
Unitarian, and had published a book im defence of his 
views. Can any body believe that Calvin’s religious 
views had po influence in determining him to seek the 
destruction of his hated opponent? Would he have 








editor of the Chronicle will do much to prevent the | sought the life of Servetus, if he (Calvin) had been a 
spread of either Unitarianism or Universulism in Ver- Unitarian or a Universatist ? Calvin believed that Ser- 


mont by the course he is pursuing. If he dislikes the | “°'¥® “a9 @."* reprobate,” and an object of God's ha- 





They fall into the mistake of supposing that children al- 
ready know a thousand smal! things of which, in fact,|much more manly and christian, to give the sermon to 
they are ignorant, and concerning which they should be | his readers and then expose and refute its errors by 
instructed. How natura) it is for every one to think that | Scripture, reason and arguinent, than to endeavor to sti- 
others must know things, with which he has been very fa- | fle investigation by appealing to an unholy prejudice ?— 
miliar either in science or mapners: and how common is | If the editor of the Chronicle wishes to discuss Unitari- 
the fault of supposing, that whateyer is plain and easy | anism, Uuiversalism, and Calvinism, on equal terms, let 





for us to understand, can be comprehended by the child, | him just say so, and we pledge ourselves that he shall 


without a particular effort on our part, to explain and il-| have an opponent,who will candidly show his readers some 
lustrate it? In teaching young minds, however, we | things they may not have seen before. Come, neighbor, 
should never take anything of this kind fer granted, but, | bring forth your ** strong reasons” fer your belief in the 
by proposing questions, make ourselves quite certain as | trinity, vicarious atonement, total depravity, elect ne and 
to what our pupils know, and what they do not know— |reprobation, and endless misery—all or either of these 
what they understand clearly, and what they do not.— | tenets, and we will copy your articles into the Watch- 
These remarks apply to teaching the common branches | man—peradventure, they may save some of the immur- 


sentiments of Mr. Livermore’s sermon, would it not be | tred. He supposed, God had domed him to indescriba- 


ble, eudiess torture in hell fire. He naturally hated 
one whom he supposed God hated. In this, he imitated 
his God, and catching the spirit of endless burning, he 
kindled up the fire of green wood to burn to death, in 
this world, one, whom he be lieved, God will burn to al} 
eternity! Had Calvin believed that Servetus was an 
object of God's infinite love, and an heir with himself of 
the ** incorruptible inheritance that fadeth not awuy,’” 
would be have hated him? Ifhe had not believed in 4 
Partial God and endless, unmercify} pensishment as the 
doom of heertics, would he have sought te persecute hi 
unto death? We think not, and in our mind, it is per- 
fectly clear, that Calvin’s hatred and persecution of poo: 
Servetus was a legitimate fruit of the ‘ peculiar 








of education, and also to giving instruction in morals | 


and manners. , 
But to give a definite answer to the question, What | 


should teachers endeavor to teach scholars, as it regards 


ceurtesy? I reply, I would certainly have children ihe terms of discussion and publication mutual and | 


taught in our schools to make their bow or courtesy on | 
entering or leaving a room, or when introduced to others, 


tal souls of our readers—provided you will copy our re- 


cles in proof of Universalism, 
them, together with our rejoindeis. 


provided you will copy 
We will make all 


equal. 
If the Chronicle can be the means of saving from un- 


jfaith’’ of the Reformer in a partial, cruel, vindictive 


| plies into your columns; or, we will write a series of arti- God, who created millions on purpose to be eternally 


; damned ! P 
| Rev. J. N. Maffit Deposed. 

Every body has heard of Rev. John» N. Maffit, famed 
'for his eloquence as a Methodist preacher. He is an 
|Trishman by birth. The Christian Advocate and Journal! 


and to reply * Yes sir,” or ‘No sir,’ &c. 1 would | ending torture, one immortal soul of priceless value, by jthe organ of the Methodist Church, gives a long and 


have them avoid saying yeaz or yeas for yes, yeaz zur} 
and yez’um, so ofien heard for yes sir, and yes ma’am, | 
and say the plain English * yes sir,’ without the ‘*ee’’; | 
but I would go much further than this, and teach them, | 
always one thing at a time, the nature and rules of po- | 
liteness in good society. Let teachers, occasionally | 
point out certain traits of awkwardness and clownish- | 


accepting our proposal, ought he not to accept of it in-| 


stanter? We offer to place before the eyes of all our 
readers the best proofs of endless misery their strongest 
men can bring; and if faith in *‘orthodoxy’’ is necessary 
to save the immortal soul from endless wo; and, they 
can prove the truth of their doctrines, as easily and as 


clearly as they pretend, how can they show in “es 


ness, without being personal, and descant on the propri- | great day of Judgment,” that their “skirts are clear of 
ety, advantages and importance of agreeable manners. | the blood of souls’’? Will the Chronicle think seriously 
Let it be familiarly and faithfully impressed on the | of chis dread responsibility, and reply to our proposition ? 


minds of the young, that, they should never give any 
disrespectful language to their parents, teachers, and 
ethers,—they should avoid contradicting not only their 
superiors, but also their equals, and when obliged to dis- 
agree with the opinions of others, express their dissent 
modestly so as not to give offence—that they should 
never say to any, **you lie,”’ and carefully avoid the use of 
nicknames, and terms of reproach, and al! low by-words, 
as * golly, lordy, I vow, I vum,”’ &c. and also the use of 
low proverbs, and vulgar sayings, and cant phrases, such 
as, ‘‘ See how we apples swim,”’ &c. &e. and all indeli- 
cate allusions—that, they should never impose upon or 
vex others; or, as we say, in common pariance, carry the 
joke too far—that they should never make sport of or 
ridicule aged, decrepit, blind, deaf and dumb, insane or 
foolish persons, nor of any of the natural defurmities or 


mfirmities of our race. 
(To be continued.) 


eee 


Removals. 

Br. D. H. Plumb has taken the pastoral charge of the 
Chardon-street Church, Boston, and desires to be ad- 
dressed at No. 38 Green-street. 

Br. H. C. Leonard has removed to Orono, Me., and de- 
sires to be addressed at that place. 

Br. J.:Hemphill has removed from Swanzey, N. H. to 
Rockingham, Vt., and wishes letters and papers directed 
accordingly. 

Br. W. G. Anderson having become pastor of the Uni- 
verselist Society in Foxboro, Mass., desires to be ad- 
dressed at that place. 


a ~~ 





The Rhode Island Convention of Universalists will hold 
itg annual meeting, for the present year, at Valley Falls, 
Wednesday and Thursday, the 19th and 20th of May. 





curious history of the proceedings of the Church in re- 
lation to Mr. Maffit, which have resulted in his exclusion 
from the Methedist Church and ministry. It 1s stated 
that reports and charges, prejudicial to Mr. M’s charac- 
ter have been in cirevlation since 1844. Maffit refused 
and evaded a trial—but nothing is said us to the nature 
of his misdemeanors. We have always regarded him, 
rather as a skillful play-actor than a sound preacher, but 
know nothing of his morals. He has recently had ** a 
dale of trooble,’” On the night of his recent marriage io 
Brooklyn to a step-daughter of Judge Pierce, a lady of 
sizteen, there was quite a ‘‘row’’ by a party of citizens, 
who saluted them with a variety of instrumental music, 
in the shape of tin horns, kettles, pans, &c. 


Plainfield, ¥t. 

There has been only occasional preaching in Plainfield, 
by our order, since Br. Tabor left there, until now. We are 
gratified to learn that Br. Sanborn is engaged to preach 
there half the Sabbaths of the ensuing year. He wil! 
commence there next Sabbath. The other half of his time 
is engaged in Barre, where he resides. May his labors be 
abundantly blessed. 





~~ 


True Patriotism.—A discourse, delivered on Fast 
Day, by Rev. E. H Chapin. A. Tompkins, 38 Cornbill, 
Boston. Our readers will find a large slice from this ser- 
mon on our fourth page of this week’s paper. 
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Svrep.—The editor of the Brattleboro’ Democrat 
has been sued dy owe 1. Liscom of Hinsdale, N. H., 
for publishing a reported marriage between 
and a Miss wainshield. ‘The editor of the Dem- 
ecrat published the marriage, which he received b 
tail, supposing it to be correct. Mr. Liscom will 
gain no honor by the suii. 


' 


Almanae and Register for 1848. 


To the Standing Clerks of the Universalist Conventions 
and Associations, and to Universatist Miuisters and 
Editors. p , 
Breturen—lI again respectfully solicit your friendly 

aid, in compiling the Register for 1848. Commanications 

for the Companien should be here on June Ist—statistics, 
corrections, &c., for the Register, as early ae July 4th, 
next. Prodf-sheets will be sent to anumber-of our Edi- | 


tors for immetliate correction, about the middle-of July; on ihe 5th of April, on the election ground, between | 
and the work itself will be published about the Ist of 


oe - .. | those who supported and those who opposed the ad- 

September next. Brethren furnishing articles or statis- | Qition of the mew Constitution, The belligerents 

a for ~s bn poer ws ee ee | amounted to seweral hundreds of each party. They 

a SS pay ‘fought for adong time, with desperation, Ye as 
; : : ian. | ari he groun:! severely wounded, and, 
Orders for the work (which will tbe of the same size, | Were carried off the g | 
oaniee py age — as for 1847,) should be sent | '@ Several cases, it is thought mortally. 
in immediately, ae ae more _ a open then igesapesio} pee tt 
i tates, orders ma A ' 
econ te Wiel Pekaiaes, pte for the Westera | petitioned the king to be allowed to be executed un- 

States, to J. A. Gurley, Cincinnati—when ap tert \der the infleence of ether. ; 

pr A Nid 4 Teody iG thr de toeradiced ren fond The amount ef Flour received in Boston over the 
self. Cash orders, or theit equivalent enly, attended to,by | Western Ruilroad, since the Ist of Sepr. last, is 191,- 
Fraternally Yours, A. B. Gresx, | 125 bbls; last vear in same time, 145,119—from oth- 
‘Reading, Pa., April 7th, 1847. 








A fierce riot eccurred at Milwakie, in Wisconsin, | 
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} 

. . | 000 bbis, 

This body will meet in annual session at Scipia,‘Cay-| 
‘uga county, oa theilast Wednesday aad following Thars- | 
-day of May next. 


. a | of volunteers. 
Anniversary in May. | 


throughout the United Btates, are earnestly requested to | his prophets, have been arrested in Brooklyn for rob- | 
‘Society, to be held in this city on Monday, May the 10th. | 
hi ting, |... . . 
A a ree caet Wendell Phillipe, Jobe Piet | Kirkland fdarrison, was thrown from a race horse, 
pont Warnes Greely, Rey. E. H. Chapin, Charles C.| 0” his ninth heat that day, and killed. The mat 
Burleigh, Parke Goodwin, J. L. O'Sallivan, Rev. W. H. | cost $2500. 

‘Channing, and Prof, Patterson, Philadelphia. 
W. T. McCOUN, President. 

Jostan Hoopen, Sec’y. 
New York, April'6th. 


ee | 


Deatnor Acsnitte Murat.—We learn frem the 


|the 15tb inst. at his residence in Jefferson county, | 
| Florida, ee . 
| since 1821, living without ostentation as a citizen of | 


To the Universalist Ladies of Vermont. 


ton, ure making preparations to get up a Fair to be held | 46 years. 
on the Fourth of Uuly next. Should the Universalist fa- | cemmannanaanetamtnaeantan 
dies in Vermont see fit to assist them, they can make Smuitrusonian Lxsritore.—The corner stone of the 
such faney articles, as they deem best, and with the edifice about to be erected for the use of this tastitu- 
uame of the donor. and send them directed to Mrs. Wm. | ign ut Washington, is to he laid on the first day ot 
Roby, Burlington, Vt. We do indeed desire help, as we May. Masonic and @dd Fellows’ Lodges are invit- 


have everything to discourage us in B. Should the la-| 04 4, unite in the ceremony. The Iutelligencer 
dies, who feel an interest in our cause, but send us their } 


; i : | says: : P 

‘free wil! offerings, we doubt net se a pet pe esti It is understood that the President of the U. §. as 
sulicient en ei yep in —- = agen head of the Corporation, or “ establishment” ot the 
FRE ee ee | Smithsonian Institute, will unite in the ceremony of 
f . a sed ) Senithsontay 5 ’ y | ; 
Spores of oom hg sr - ‘laying the corner stone; and the Vice President of 
ee eer oe, | the United States, as Chancellor of the Institute, is 


pe ata vc \expected also to be preseat and deliver an address on 
Inivereali - will be dedicated : 
“A new Universalist Meeting-Mouse | che Gatinaiain. 


y ari ., Ky., oa the 5th Sunday of May. | Se ae ; 
nr eidiailiidiied | Bucene Currorp. ‘This man who has been in 
| solitary confinment in the State Prison at Windsor, 
i for life, forthe murder of his wife, died on the 15th 

; hie Fr d ~ | instant. ine ' 
acnetic Tenecrarn—New York Friday | 
otras Seri, 30.—We have by the Southern mail | SanaToGa AND re eee oct as pe The 
! nd ' important intelligence. Steamship Mass. grading of this road has been commencec >an con- 
Toe ol 1 2 New Orleans, from Vera Cruz April | siderable work done on one or two ofthe sections, In 
ined ved ss bad come in froin‘Gen. Twiggs, con- | 4 short time, as-sooa as the snow and frost will per- 
rsh am sn that Santa Anna had entrenched | mit, the whole line will be nome a mp and 
hinmsett at Cerro Gordun, seven miles beyond Jalapa ben pe pr pushed vigorously. ies fur about one- 
‘ 5,000 troops. Lieut Col. Johnson was se- | third of the em 
poet spline at iy sosonanteneg the enemy; and | _— timber contract will be completed at an early 
i sal iri d taken place between the | “ay. ! : 
Se arden posner Twiggs. Sever- io - ¢ — gine Fe travel. 
' lailled, The brigades, Added, to this, the legislat ) 
oh of one ons go Peony Shields, Pillow, and | bill increasing the capital.of the company sufficient 
o ’ " , 
Quitman were on the road, advancing to % 
“oe iV This will connect with the Rutland and | 
i -2700 men, -and Santa | Vermont. — 3 : 

Piyge babods of et aes ee placa of artil- | Boston Railroad, and afford the best and cheapest 
rea gyatev hgh hin in cheek till Gen. Scott came | line for passengers and frieght between Boston and | 
a He was making rapid marches, and, as before | Buffilo.—Sar. Whig. 
suggested the battle probably took place onthe 14th. | === SS 
Mr, Kendall, of the Picayune, -however, writes that Appointments. 
intelligent Mexicans were of the opinion that Santa | : 

Anna would not fight; he bad four members of the 

the national courci! with him—what for, except to 

otiate? . ‘ 
~Ouserel Patterson had. entirely recovered from his 
illness, and the only disease at Vera ‘Cruz was the 
diarrhea, with which many were more-or less af- 
flicted 

At Tuspan, there’ had been a fight hetween officers 
aud citizens, and a detachment from the blockading 
squadron had ‘left ‘forthat place under the commo- 
dore. ‘Gen, Scott had issued a proclamation enjoin- 
ing upon tbe Mexicans to remain at home and prom- 


ising them protection — Bos. Post. 
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ews Department. 





The Editor will preach in Northfield the 2d Sunday:ia | 
May, on the‘Lake of Fire, Second ‘Death, &c. Rev. Xx. | 
11—14, by;particular request. He wil! preach on this | 
subject, beth forenoon and afternoen. 


‘in May. 

Br. J. E. Palmer will preach in East Topsham the 3d 
Sabbath in May. 

Br. 8. W. Squire will,preach in.Charleston. the.2d Sun- 
| day of May. 








YUM 


| May. 


| with this affected family. 
A criminal condemned in the south of France has, that the husband an 








New York State Convention of Universatists. | List, shows a failing off in receipts of mere than 60,- | wagooatieten 


! 


Prince Murat has resided in this country | Norman W. Healy, aged 30 years. 


Thefemale believers ia the Arahamic faith in Burling- | the Republic.he had adopted. He died at the age of | daughters of Mr. 


have sgh ret | in Tunbridge, April 7th, at the residence ef her bro- 
he scene | to.finish the road to Whitehall with a heavy iron | 


jrail,and also to extend the same to the westine of | ¥¢ the’Gespel be with those that.mourn, till all tears are 


| Lebanoa, N.H,, April 26th, 1847 


Br. V. G. Wheelock will preach in Brome, C. E., the 
2d Sabbath in May. 
Br. J. E. Palmer will preach in Calais the 2d Sabbath | 


— Sanborn will preach in Plainfield the 2d Sabbath in 
ay. 
Br. Sanborn will preach in Barre the 3d Subbath in May. 
Br. Hodgdon will preach in Chelsea the 3d Sabbath in 





a 








Died. 


en ee 





In Bakersfield, on the 16th inst., Mr. Elisha Barker, 
aged 57 years. Br. Baker's sickness was short and pain- 
ful. He endured it with resignation. Every aid was 
rendered him by his family that was within their power, 
but it was not able to save him from death. A wife has 
parted with am affectionate husband, and children, and 
a kind parent. The community will deeply feel his loss 
as a neighbor and citizen. We feel deeply to sympathise 

There is comfort in the truth 
father is gone home to his God. 
“ No lingering look no parting sigh, 

Our future meeting knows ; 

There friendship beams in every eye, 

And hope immortal grows.” 

By his request we attended his funeral. A large num- 
ber of people were present, who manifested their respect 
to the departed. May God, in his infinite mercy, com- 


ere 


ler sources, 245,914 bbls; previous year, 355,862. | fort the lone widow and children, and direct them in the 
| This statement, as given in detail by tae Shipping | path of virtue and happiness. 


H. P. C. 

Ia Fletcher, on the 23d inst., Mr. Asa White, in the 
Br. White was one of the first set- 
ters of the town in which he lived. He has labored 


The President has made a requisities upon the | bard and reared a family. During iis life, he was a firm 
| governor ef Virginia for two additional companies | and consistent Universalist. This faith sustained him in 


| sickness and death. When asked, if he was willing to 
die, he answered, he was waiting patiently to depart,— 


The friends of the abolition of Capital Punishment | Andrew Andros, a religious impostor, and two of |that he was reconciled to God, because ample provisions 


were made for all. This is the second instance in this 


ve represented at the meeting of the New Wook State bing their fullowers of about $5000. | town, within a year, in which the truth has been verified, 


i that Universalism will do to die by. Sister Blair, who 


In New Orlenns, on Sunday, Jin, helenging to | departed this life December last, when her husband was 


| far from home, died in the triumph of this faith. Her 
last worda were expressions ef perfect confidence in Ged 
as a Father, and in Christ as a complete Savior. Our aged 
father has gone home, rejoicing in the faith of the resti- 
tution of all thinge. May the children and relatives 


** Floridian” of the 17th inst. that Achille Murat, the | cherish this faith, end be governed by its spirit in all the 
| eldest son of Napeleon’s celebrated marshal, died on duties of sie. @.P.C 


In Steckbridge, March 8th, Mrs. Abagail A., wife of 
Also April 11, Mrs. 
Fanny M., wife of George H. Hantoon, aged 14 years, 
Crowmwell Thompson, formerly of 
Bridgewater. Thus have these two sisters been removed 
| from their families and friends, by the hand of death.— 
| The responsible and endearing relations which they sus- 
| tained have been broken up. The sacred ties have been 
| severed by Him who alone hath the right to “ take 
away.’ Yet amidst these scenes of grief and sorrow, 
there is one censoling principle to prepare the dying 
for death, te heal the broken hearts, and comfort the af- 
| Hicted,—the religion of Jesus, the power of him who 
| came te comfort aff that mourn, to impact a hope ef im- 
mortabity, and future glory—thank Ged, chis principle 
was triumphantly felt, the theme and song of the dying, 
the hope and strength of the bereaved. It is but guetiee to 
say that these two sisters were Christians, not in aame 
only, but in heart and practice. that they led irreproach- 
able lives. were examples of piety, humility, and benev- 
olence. They both died with the consumption, but en- 
dured this lingering and distressing illness with great pa- 
tience and fortitude. Mrs. Huatoon was formerly a mem- 
ber of the Methodist Church, but for over two years she 
has professed fuith in Universalism. In this faith she 
found jey unspeakable and full of glary. Seldom have 
we witnessed such perfect resignatien to the.divine will, 
such full assurance of faith, and such complete ‘triumph 
over death. The hope of the.Gospel was an “ anchor 
to her soul both sure and steadfast,” and enabled her to 
die in the full aesurance of heaven and immortal glory. 
They have each left a husband and one child to mourn 








route are already perfected, and the |their early death. May the consolations of the Gospel 

| be sufficient for them; and may the guardian case of our 
Emile ey nt the comple- | heavenly Father be over the motherless children. May 
Inleed, we see nothing to preve — | his grace and trath sustain the heart-stricken parents, 


and afflicted brothera and sisters. 


| ther, &{. E. Dodge, of consumption, Polly, wife of Moses 
Gould, of Chelsea, aged 39 years. May the consolations 


wiped away. 











LEBANON LIBERAL INSTITUTE. 


i> Summer term of this Institution wil! commence on 
the fourth Wednesday of May next. under the instruction 
ot its present teachers :—JOHN 


- MARSHALL, A. B., and 
Miss SARAH J. KENDALL. 


L. B. MASON, :Seeretary. 





R. RK. RIKER, 
| RAPER AND T A LOR— Most respectfully gives no - 
tice that he has returned trom New York with the latest 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH FASHIONS 
for cutting and making garments. 

Tailors or Tailoresses wishing for information in the art of 
| cutting garments can receive instruction on. reasonable terms. 
| ‘Tailors’ squares, measures, drilled eye needies.of superior 
| quality for sale. 

All garments made.at his shop at short notice in:the moet 
| fashionable-style. Garments cut fonothers to make up avg 
} warranted Lo. fit. aur 
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Poetry. 


A Victory. 
BYR. E. B, MACLELAN, 


The joy-bells peal a merry tune 
Along the evening air ; 
The crackling bonfires turn the sky 
All crimson with their glare ; 
Bold music filled the startling streets 
With music-inspiring sound, 
The gaping cannon’s reddened breath 
Wakes thunder-shouts around ; 
And thousand joyful voices cry, 
** Huzza! Huzza! a Victory:”’ 


en nt 


A little girl stood at the door, 
And with her kitten played— 
Less wild and frolicsome than she, 
That rosy, prattling maid. 
Sudden her cheek turns ghostly white, 
Her eye with fear is filled, 
And rushing in of-doors she screams— 
** My brother Willie’s killed!’’ 
And thousand joyfal voices cry, 
Huzza! huzza! a Victory!” 


A mother sat in thonghtfu! ease, 
A knitting by the fire, 
Plying the needle’s thrifty task 
With hands that never tire. 
She tore her few grey hairs and shrieked, 
** My joy on earth is done; 
O who will lay me in my grave? 
0, God! my son! my son!” 
And thousand joyful voices cry. 
Huzza! huzza! a Victory!”’ 
A youthful wife the threshold cross’d, 
With matron’s pleasure blussed; 
A smiling infant nestling lay 
In doinbet at her breast. : 
She spoke no word, she heaved no sigh, 
The widow’s tale to tell, 
But like a corpse, all white and stiff, 
Upon the earth-floor fell; 
And thousand joyful voices cry, 
Huzza! huzza! a Vietory!”’ 


A weak old man, with head of snow, 
And years three score and ten; 
Looked in upon his cabin-home, 
And angdish seized him then. 
He helped not wife, nor helpless babe; 
Matron, nor [ittle maid; 
One scalding tear, one choking sob— 
He knelt him down and prayed. 
And thousatid joyful voices cry, 
“ Huzza! hazz! a Victory!”’ 








“Misceltany. 

(From the Boston Weekly Symbol.) 
Assessments vs. Dividends. 

BY SQUIBOS. 

During the height of the Maine speculat:on fever, | 

a steady old Eastern fariyer was induced to purchase | 
four shares of the ‘ Por ogtown Stage 
Company.” But the old gentleman, having alwaye| 
been a consistent Democrat, was not altogether satis- | 
fied with the prospect of the result of his speculations | 
in faney stocks, } the 
Whig neighbor of his had been “dabling in the same | 
puddle.” As misfortune is fond of company, our he- 


was about to spring on his box. 


| motionless as the figure head of Old lronsides watch- | 


joy, but affecting indifference, he adroitly transferr- 
ed the conversation from the sleigh to the stage, and 
ending by offering to swap the sleigh for bis neigh 
bor’s stagé stock provided he would give him a Berk- 
shire pigto boot. This the neighbor would not agree 
to, but as he wanted the sleigh very tmucth, al- 
though he*had the highest opinion of the stoek, he 
would swap even. Our hero dumurred—wanted 
time to consider—would let him know within a week 
and the feighbor retired. 

The next day, as he was mowing, a gentleman 
reigned ia his horse by the side of the wall, when the 
following conversation took place. 

“Is this Mr. Grimes.” 

6s Yes,” 


town Stage Company ?” 

“c Yes.” 

‘© Well, you’re a lucky man!” 

* Why so!” 

«There 1s an assessment on it.” 

‘The devil there is!” 

“Yes. An assessment of $10 per share. 

‘* Who settles it?” 

“ The driver.” 

This was enough. Dropping his scythe, our hero 
started without hat or coat for the residence of his 
neighbor. 

“Mr. Brown,” said he, ‘I guess you may have 
that are sleigh.” 

“Very well, Mr. Grimes, but you appear to be ex- 
cited.” 

_ Never mind—just give me them slyffikits, cause 
I’m in a great hurry.” 

The certificates were duly handed over, and Mr. 
Brown, by bill, put in possession of the sleigh. ‘This 
accomplished, our hero, started down crooked alley, 
over Buntin’s brook, up the great ineadow, into the 
street, where stood the tavern. 

He was just in time for at that moment the “ Port- 
land and Fogtewn’ stage, the driver covered with 
dust, and the borses with foum, came dashing up to 
the door. How the old gentleman’s eyes sparkled! 
There never was such a stage, there never were such 
horses; and then the driver! The ob! fellow would 
have made him a present of anew whipstock ina 
minute. Mr. Grimes had scarcely found words to 





and the outsides had ignited their “old sogers,” and 
Sands the driver, casting his eve over his frieght aud 
|cargo(with a glance that embraced every man, wo- 
man and baby, bandbox and buckle, wheel, axle and 
pole—in fact, such a glance as none but your veter- 
}an stage man can give,) gathered up his reins, and 
At this moment a 
hand was placed on his shoulder— 

* Sands!” 

** Ah! Mr. Grimes, what can we do for you?” 
Sands, I've bought Brown’s stock.” 

* Have you! Well Lhope you bought it right.” 


* Do you own any stock in the Portland and Fog- | 


express his adiniration ere the horses were changed | 


pointing to the old gentleman, ‘and be bas got our 
money in bis boot.” 

The old gentleman was dragged from the conch, 
his boot ulfed off, and three ten pound notes were 
found, e was then suffered to resume his seat, and 
the coach drove on. Hot was his anger and bine: 
were his upbraidings, ugainst his betrayer, whom he 
did not hesitate to accuse of weachery and pusillan- 
imity. ‘Che young man listened in silence as if asha- 
med and. conacience stricken. They passed over some 
miles, and at length reached an inn by the wayside. 
The travellers alighted, and ow going in, the young 
man requested the old gentleman would allow bim 
to say a few words in private. ‘They retired into a 
| room by themselves. 

‘*T have not only to ask your pardon my dear sir,”’ 
said the young tnan, “ but to thank you for the fortu- 
nate expedient with which your confidence furnish- 
ed me, and to hand you the sum of thirty pounds in 
lieu of that which I appeared so unceremonivusly to 
point out to the robbers. 1 am sure you will forgive 
me when | tell you that the note case in my pocket 
contained notes for five hundred pounds, the loss of 
which would have been ruinous to me.” 

It need scarcely be added that the adopted uncle 
‘shook bands cordially with bis young acquaintance 
and took him into more marked favor than ever. 


A tk CR nn 8 


True Pleasure, 


None of the virtues of life bring so much rewar? 
as that of ‘Temperanee—bealth, wealth and content- 
ment being among its most obvious and. sweetest 
fruits. Other virtues way require a sacrifice, but 
temperance exacts none. Its practice is enjoyment, 
because the perfection of our physical an@ intellect- 
ual nature consists in the strict observance of its pre- 
cepts. No mind ever tasted pore rapture that did 
|not obey the laws of temperance,—No machine of 
| human construction ever equalled the nerveus sys- 
‘tem intmap. The velocity of thought alone bas been 
/estimated at, millions of miles in a minute ina healthy 
and perfect being—but this supposes the nervous sys- 
tem to be undisturbed by the shocks of alcohol. 
The perfection of feeling, the truth ef our percep- 
tions, al) depend on the habit of temperance, Our 
whole system is organized on this principle—and the 
moment we violate it, all is jangimg discord, rude 
chavs and tumultuous anarchy—Temperance and 
pleasure ure twin ebildren, that give equal rapture to 
their parent. The beauty of creation must be seen 
through the medium of its perception. Vhe charms 
of the landscape—the music of the grove, the beauty 
of flowers and the sympathies of love—are all dead 
to the bosom of the intemperate man—and ean only 
he eujoyed by the pertect senses of the sober disciple 
of the pure element of Heaven, There is poetry its 
jevery leaf that opens its tender mouth to the zephyr 








| to the man of temperance. There is life in every 
| Hower—perfume in every gale—enjoyment in every 
i thought. 


W hat a heavenly contrast to the inebriate 


* Yes, yes—let me alone for that—but Sands they | who can see no beauty, enjoy no pleasure, taste no 


say there a ’sessment on it!’ 
** Well, so there is.” 
"Ten dollars a share!” 
** No mistake!” 
** Well, Sands, | guess I'll take rust now!’ 


| 
“Oh no, old Buck, the Boot is on the other leg—| 


you have got to pay rHaT!” 
A roar of jaughter from the insides and outsides at | 


assessments ani dividends, while he stood stiff and | 


| pleasure, tuste uo sweet of existence, riot in no rap- 
| ture of affection, 


Well has it been said, that tem- 
perance must be loved for its own sake—for it re- 


| wards its votaries with the richest blessings. 





DENTISTRY. 
OCT. M. NEWTON, Surgical! and Mechanical Be: - 
L tist, Office over Mr. spalding’s Store, on Main. atthe 


until he ascertained thata shrewd | once explained to our herothe difference between | head of State Street, Montpelier, where he will perform a)! 


the necessary operations on theteeth in astyle notsurpasse« 
y any workmanin New England. 
In order to introduce some of the recent improvements i: 


ro congratulated himself that, come what would, he | ed the stage untill it receded from his view, and with | the construction of PLATE ‘PEETH A propose to insert uptis 


would be no worse off than his neighbor and thence- | 
forth “ breathed freer and deeper.” 

But the winter previous the old fellow had been | 
married to bis second wife, and in a honeymoon fit | 
of generosity, hadi purchased a gaudily painted sleigh | 
to carry bis young wile to meeting on Sundays, 

Being naturally parsimonious, the sleigh in the | 
summer season was a source of unfailing annoyance 
and he never cast bis eye to where the aforesaid | 
sleigh was seated, above the big beams of his barn, | 


it his last chance of speculation. ‘*Cuss your old 
baggage wagon”’—and cuss all coporations, Brown | 
Whigs and thundering old sleighs! Ifever I go to | 


speculation again, may I be busted—that's all!” | 


Honest Treachery. 
A young man, travelling in one of the public) 
coaches was much interested by the accounts of rob- | 


eries which his fellow passengers were detuailing. | 


An old gentleman mentioned the precaution of se- | 


further: notice, parts or whole sets of teeth upon Gold Plate, 
periectly resembling the natural organs ip form ane color. anc 
in poratof utility, falfillng all purposes of mastication as wel! 
as the natural teeth. 1! shall require half the amounito be 
paid at the time, and the remainder im three months if the 
work is satisfactory ; if not, the teeth ean be returned and the 
money refunded. FILLING. 

Those having decayed teeth can bave them filled at this of- 
fice ina style not surpassed by any otherDentist in the coun- 
try orcity§ From the peculiar manner upon which | perforin 
this operation, the gold ts made perfectly solid, present ng « 
full surface and being susceptible of the finest poksh. Al) Oo} 


without feeling an irresistible desire to throw his! creting his money in his boot merely keeping silver | erations warranted to remain during the life nme of the pa- 


pitchfork at it. ’ . in 

But the travelling season came on. ‘The * Port- 
land and Fogtown Stage,” with its four pratcing | 
greys, day atier day dasbing gaily by the old fellow’s | 


| for his incivental expenses in his pocket. 


The old | 
man appeared to be captivated by the politeness and 
intelligence of the young man, to whom he addressed 
much of his conversation, whe was equally pleased 


mansion, filled with beauty and fashion and covered | with the kindness and urbanity of bis elder coimpan- 
with booty and boot-top-trunks, ‘ Twelve inside, | ion, ‘Thus some hours were passed agreeably, when 
and nine out, without counting the four babies and | just at nightfall, as they were parsing a wild & lone 
the little niggers,” muttered the old man as he re-|ly moor, the coach was stopped by robbers, who r: 


tienti! propercare bet»kenin brushing the teeth so as to keep 
them free from the effects of tartar. All operations performed 
rictly upon scientific principles. and at reduced prices 
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commenced pitching his hay; that stage must be do- | 
ing « good business and no mistake.” As he raised | 
his fork the jaunty sleigh seemed to curl its nose and | 
look down upon him with supreme contempt. | 

« D.——an that thundering old sleigh, | wish I had | 
the worth of it in stage stock,” he exclaimed, 

At this moment his Whig neighbor appeared, and | 
after discussing the crops, the weather, &e. he made | 
some allusion to the size of his barn and the “ price | 
ef that sleigh.” The old man’s eyes beamed with! 


fled the pockets of those nearest them, giving the 1! 
man a hearty execration for having his purse so bu! 
lv furnished. ‘They came at last to the young 
who was seated in the far corner, and demanded b 
purse, : 

*T never carry money,” said he, 

** We will not take your word for that,” said his 
assailants, 

“Indeed I don’t,” said the young man; my uncle 
always pays for both and there he is, continued he, 
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